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John Comly, 1529 Centennial Ave.; Matilda K 
Lobb, 1702 N. 18th St.; Rebecca Comly, 1529 Cen- 
tennial Ave.; Benjamin Walton, Fifteenth and 
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POSTAL CARDS—Friends’ Meeting Houses | 


Eighteen views—Chester County, Pa. 
Two for 5 cents; one dozen, 25 cents. 


S.J. PARKER & SON, WEST CHESTER, PA. 





SILVER PLATED 


Spoons, Knives and Forks 


With 20 Years Guarantee. 


We are finding an increased sale for a special 
line of Silver Plated Ware, made to our order and 
bearing our stamp, which has given uniform sat- 
isfaction since 1870, when we first introduced it. 

The guarantee is for 20 years, and the plating 
is heavier by test than any of the standard makes 

The HALF-PRICE Sale of “1847 Rogers Ware”’ 
is still in progress. 


GEO. C. CHILD 


20 S. Tenth St., above Chestnut 
Established 1810. PHILADELPHIA 

















EDWARD ROBERTS 
COMMISSION MERCHANT 
Fruits, Vegetables, Poultry and Eggs 


220 C& 222 Dock St. 


Established 1866. Philadelphia 


Books, Bookbinding, Printing 


Friends’ Books a Specialty. 
Subscriptions taken for all Magazines 
at Lowest Rates. 


JOHN COMLY, 


1529 Centennial Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 


FOR SALE. 


6% Real Estate Mortgages. 
2% 


For sale in sums to suit. 


Improvement District Bonds. 


Write for particulars. 


Edgar Lea Cowgill, 
Bellingham, Wash. 
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“WANTED. 


ANTED—TYPEWRITING AND COPYING 


S. STOCKTON ZELLEY, a mem- 
ber of the Society of Friends, 
associated with HowarRp H., 


at home. Address, Eliza H. Worrell, 1426 N. BRADDOCK, Sixth month, last 
Bouvier Street, Philadelphia. ‘ 
ANTED—A POSITION IN THE CouNTRY Year, in the MENS’ FURNISHING 


during July and August as reader or com- 
panion to an invalid. No compe nsation but a 


BUSINESS and located at 112 S. 


pleasant, comfortable home, Address, “’S,”’ this 
-) ~ ° ‘ 
often. Eleventh Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
ANTED—BY A YOUNG WOMAN, POSI- ° > . * 
tion as housekeeper—country preferred A complete line of Mens’ Fur- 
een. address Judge J. W. Westcott, Cam- 
de n, N. 


nishings is carried and an inspec- 
Wants D—KINDERGARTNER WITH ONE 

ar’s training desir« "8 po sition as assistant 
kinder a artner or as mother’s helper for summer 
months, Will travel. Address, “Y,’’ this office. 


Wwa NTED—BY A GIRL OF EIGHTEEN, 

college student, work for the summer in the 
Address. ““B,’’ The 
15th and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia. 


tion of same is solicited. 





country or at summer resort 
Intelligencer, 


BRADDOCK °*/: ZELLEY 
112 So. Eleventh Street, Philadelphia 


ANTED—YOUNG LADY AS COMPANION 
and assistant in a family of one, where two Goods Delivered Free ; City, Suburbs, R. R. Package Service 


servants are kept. Age 25 
pected and experience. 
Address ‘“Companion,”’ 


to 30; state salary ex- 
Philadelphia suburbs. 


Bell Phone—Walnut 3181 
this office. - 


PUSEY P. BYE 


INSURANCIE 


411 Walnut Street 
Philadelphia 
FIRE, BURGLARY, ACCIDENT, LIABILITY, AUTOMOBILE 


MILLINERY 


Hats and Bonnets toorder. Retrimming a specialty 
Private milliner 


126 N. 21st Street, Philadelphia 


ANTED—WOMAN OF REFINEMENT 

wishes position as managing housekeeper. 

Thoroughly competent; highest references. Ad- 
dress No. 52 this office. 


ANTED—HOME FOR A GOOD WHITE BOY 

16 years old, who has been raised on a farm 

and knows how to do all kinds of farm work, a 

good home more desirable than high wages. For 

particulars inquire of S, D. Hall, 2ist and Filbert 
Streets, 


ANTED—SOMEONE TO ADOPT A GIRL 

infant, four weeks old ; healthy ; of respect- 

able parentage. Address Mrs. Mary E. Roberts, 
West Chester, Pa. Route 7 


Continued on page iti M. GATCHEL, 














Millinery shity 


Selected fashions of the season in the more 


moderate styles. We solicit your patronage. 


E. BINDER 


1734 Columbia Avenue 


Philadelphia 
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bainatineie 0% Logan Trust Company of Philadelphia 


Friends’ tntelligencer Association 
(Limited.) 





SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM. 

Wo subscribers residing west of the Mississippi 
river a discount of one-fourth from this rate, 
making the price $1.50 per annum. 

To those who get up and forward “ Clubs”’ we 
will give one extra copy free, for each ten sub- 
seribers. 

Bingle copies, 5 cents. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BEGIN AT ANY TrmR. 
WHEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE 

MUST BE GIVEN. WE DO NoT “sTOP’”’ PAPERS 

BXCEPT UPON ORDER OF SUBSCRIBERS. 





ADVERTISING RATES. — For transient ad- 
vertisements, 5cents perline, For longer inser. 
fon reduced rates which will be furnished on 
application, 

No advertisement inserted for Jess than twenty 
sents. 

OFFICES; Y. F. A. BUILDING 
N. W. Cor. Fifteenth and Cherry Ste, 
Philadelphia. 

*,* TELEPHONE, SPRUCE 83-56. 
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ROWLAND COMLY, President. 


NO. 1431 CHESTNUT STREET 


We invite consultation respecting the 
preparation of wills and all matters 
relating to estates. 


WILLIAM BRADWAY, Trust Officer. 





EDUCATIONAL 
EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting _ 
R. BARCLAY SPICER, A. B., Swarthmore, 
Superintendent 


Those having charge of Friends’ Schools, wish- 
ing assistance in school matters, are invited to 
communicate with him. 
teaching, or qualified to teach are requested to 
register. Office hours, Seventh-days, 9 a. m. to 12, 
Room 11, Young Friends’ Building, 140 North 
Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia. 


Swarthmore College 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


All Friends who are 


JOSEPH SWAIN, L.L.D., President 


Under care of Friends. Send for catalogus 


Friends’ Academy 


LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
conducted in accordance with the principles of the 
| Society of Friends. Board and Tuition, $250 a year. 
NELSON A. JACKSON, Principal 
Locust Valley, New York. 


George School, 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 


Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 


Course of study extended and thorough, prepay 
ing students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 
JOSEPH S. WALTON, Principal, 
George School Penna 


Stenographe 





GEO. B. COCK 
Franklin Bank B'ldg. 


Oscar M. Hokansom 


HEACOCK & HOKANSON 
ARCHITECTS 
felephone Connection. 1218 Chestnut St.. Phila 


J. Linden Heacock 


Watch Repairing 


Honest, trustworthy 


Moderate Prices. 


Our guarantee 


Your Satisfaction. 


RIGGS & BROTHER. 


Watches, Diamonds, Jewelry. 
310 Market Street 








Friends’ Central School 
Separate Departments for Boys and Girls 
FIFTEENTH and RACE STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 
Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Phila. 
l'urnishes a practical, guarded education 
and prepares for college. 

J. EUGENB BAKER, Principal 
Circulars on application 


Friends’ School 
Green Street, above School House Lane. 
GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA 
Under care Germantown Preparative Meeting 

Kindergarten, Primary, Intermediate and 
College Preparatory Departments 
for Boys and Girls. 
For catalogues and further information 

Address ANNA LEWIS GARRETT, Principal. 


Abington Friends’ School 


Jenkintown, Pa. 

A Boarding School for Boys and Girls. Primary 
and Intermediate work thorough and strong. Sue 
cessful preparation for any College. Good English 
Course. Music. Visit this school and note the 
good work being done. Charges low. Circulars, 
LOUIS B. AMBLER, A. M., Principal, Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


THE PENNHURST 


Atlantic City. N. J. 


Always open; every hotel appointment and 
comfort ; rooms en suite with bath; free garage, 
WM. R. HOOD. 





‘THE KATHLU 
1126 CENTRAL AVE., OCEAN City, N. J. 
Open for the year. Hot water heat. Home com. 
forts. Pleasantly located near the beach. 
K. E. LEWIS and L. C. CONARD. 


HOTEL WARWICK 
The best equipped small hotel in Atlantic City. 
S. Carolina Ave. and Boardwalk. 


Telephone Connections. 
SARAH H. FULLOM, formerly of the Aquarelle 


EASTON SANITARIUM 


Select class of nervous and mental patients re 
ceived. Twenty-five years’ experience ; late First 
Assistant Physician in Middletown, N. Y., State 
Hospital ; visit before deciding. 


C. SPENCER KINNEY, M. D., Easton, Pa. 
FRANK PETTIT 
Manufacturer of 
Iron Fencing and Fire Escapes 


and Ornamental Iron Work 
609 Master Street, Philadelphia, Pa- 








Established 1844. 
The Journal 1873. 
Young Friends’ Review 1886. 


No generation can keep healthy without the 
stimulus of sharp criticism. 
NEW YORK EVENING POST. 


NO CHURCH BUT MAN. 
A creedless love, that knows no clan, 
No caste, no cult, no church but Man, 
That deems to-day, and now, and here 
Are voice and vision of the seer; 
That through this lifted human clod 
The inflow of the breath of God 
Still sheds its apostolic powers,— 
Such love, such trust, such faith be ours. 


We deem man climbs an endless slope 
Toward far seen tablelands of hope; 
That he, through filth and shame of sin, 
Still seeks the God that speaks within; 
That all the years since time began 
Work the eternal Rise of Man; 

And all the days that time shall see 
Tend toward the Eden yet to be. 


Too long our music-hungering needs 
Have heard the iron clash of creeds, 
The creedless love that knows no clan, 
No caste, no cult, no church but Man, 
Shall drown in mellow music all 
The dying jangle of their brawl: 
Such love with all its quickening powers,— 
Such love to God and man be ours. 
—Sam Walter Foss. 


OUR “UNCONSCIOUS CHRISTIANS.” 
{Editorial in the New York Evening Post.] 

We printed on Saturday, in a letter from an 
Episcopal clergyman—the Rev. Samuel H. Bishop 
—a tribute to the late Gen. William J. Palmer of 
Colorado Springs. He was described as a man 
whose “righteous idealism’’ and “broad sympathy 
made him helpful to what is good and true in the 
church; whose “integrity was imposing” and 
whose “‘moral perceptions” were “acute and finely 
discriminating ;’* whoes love of justice” was a 
“passion,” and whose “generosity was both an 
instinct and a principle.” In short, he was the 
very personification of “clean and high thinking 
and noble living.” But for reasons which the 


clergyman admits to be “partially valid,” Gen. 
Palmer had “abjured the church as he saw it” 
and was therefore an “unconscious Christian.” 
Mr. Bishop “used to wonder how such an intrepid 
ethical character 


could have been attained 
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except by means of conscious relationship to Jesus 


Christ,” but he has “solved that problem by realiz- 
ing that God works moral and spiritual results in 
certain men unconsciously to themselves.” 

This last statement is a little ambiguous. It is 
not to be supposed that any man can develop a fine 
character without conscious and long-continued 
effort. The struggle against temptation, the war- 
fare with that devil who seems to be always lurk- 
ing within us, is not to be won except by deliber- 
ate and constant self-discipline. That has been 
the doctrine of the church in all ages. The evil 
spirit, Christ himself tells us, “goeth not out but 
by prayer and fasting.” And this has been the 
text of many a sermon and hymn—like those in- 
spiring lines by St. Andrew of Crete which have 
been translated. 

Christian! dost thou see them 
On the holy ground, 
How the powers of darkness 
Rage thy steps around? 
See them! Every man must see them who walks 
unscathed through this world, not Christians only, 
but those who died in faith, not having received 
the promise. 

Mr. Bishop, then, must mean that here was a 
man who, though he himself was unconscious of 
the fact, was actually sustained and guided by the 
divine power; here was one of those vessels 
chosen unto honor, sanctified and meet for the 
Master’s use, and prepared unto every good work. 
The clear inference is that God is somewhat less 
exacting than his church here on earth. All that 
God asks is a man who hath clean hands and a 
pure heart; who hath not lifted up his soul unto 
vanity nor sworn deceitfully. On these virtues 
the church, as it actually exists, seems to lay 
relatively slight emphasis. The real and vital 
issues, as certain young gentlemen who were ex- 
amined a few days ago for admission to the New 
York Presbytery have learned, is whether such 
miracles as the arrest of the course of the sun and 
the turning of water into wine were ever perform- 
ed. The important thing is not whether you have 
a passion to make righteousness and the will of 
God prevail, but whether you believe that Christ 
was born of a virgin; not whether your energies 
are devoted to the resurrection of those who are 
dead in trespasses and sin, but whether you can 
overcome your intellectual doubts as to whether, 
Christ, after resting three days in the grave, rose 
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again in the flesh, and in the flesh ascended into | 
neaven. Gen. Palmer seems to have viewed these | 


matters in a perspective somewhat different from | 


that of the church which lays its out-worn creeds | 


upon us, the church which he abjured. Yet a 
clergyman gravely assures us that Gen. Palmer’s 
life was a blessing to his fellow-men, and must 
have won an extraordinary measure of divine ap- 
proval. 

This paradox is perplexing to men who are not 
interested in the sophistications of theology. They 
cannot understand why the so-called orthodox 
churches do not make room for persons who obey 
the great commandments of love. By exclusion, 
who, we may ask, is the loser? Who was the loser 
when the Episcopal Church cast out Dr. Crapsey 
as a heretic? Who is the loser when a presbytery 
rejects young men of intelligence and consecra- 
tion? Who have been the chief sufferers from the 
persecutions of Bruno and Galileo, the church or 
its supposed victims? It is a singular spectacle. 
From the uplands of our civilization, our institu- 
tions of higher learning, flow vast streams of in- 
tellectual and moral force that might irrigate and 
make fruitful those wastes of ignorance and vice 
which the church is struggling so feebly and in- 
effectually to reclaim. The church cries aloud for 
help, and still it busily patches its frail dams and 
dikes to keep back the refreshing flood—like those 
whom Isaiah denounced: “For as much as this 
people refuseth the waters of Shiloh that go 
softly . . . ye shall be broken in pieces.” 

And each year is undermining and weakening 
the barriers raised by the church. We have just 
been celebrating the fiftieth anniversary of the 
publication of “The Origin of Species,” and have 
been reading numberless articles that show how 
far we have traveled in these few decades. No 
effect of the discussion to which Darwin gave such 
impetus is more notable than the steady but ir- 
resistible spread of the idea that the laws of na- 
ture operate with uniformity. This conception of 
the universe is taught in every scientific labora- 
tory in the world, and is becoming one of the 
fundamental assumptions denial of which is more 
and more unthinkable. All beliefs, therefore, 
which are based on theories of interruptions in or 
exceptions to the orderly and invariable process 


of nature are losing their hold on the minds of 
men. 


great fact remains. And so long as the church 


Whether this result be good or evil, the | 
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throws itself athwart this scientific movement, | 
which has now won the support of our chief lead- | 


ers of thought, so long must thousands of the best 
men whom our generation can produce, God’s 
own elect, be classed with Mr. Bishop’s uncon- 
scious Christians. 
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THE LATE GEN. WILLIAM J. PALMER. 

[Following is the letter referred to in the above editorial 
from the New York Evening Post.) 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE EVENING POST: 

Sirk :—Will the Evening Post make room for a 
brief tribute to a most interesting man, who has 
recently died—I mean Gen. William J. Palmer, 
late of Colorado Springs. I knew him some years 
ago, when I was, as a clergyman, in much pain 
and difficulty; and, though, he, for reasons which 
seemed sufficient to himself, and I must admit 
seemed partially valid to me, abjured the church 
as he saw it, yet his own righteous idealism and 
his broad sympathy made him helpful to what is 
good and true in the church, and won my reverent 
regard and admiration, as well as friendship. His 
was one of the most splendidly virile moral per- 
sonalities I ever knew, and he will always abide 
in my memory as a man with a master conscience. 

In some respects he was unique. His integrity 
was imposing, but without pedantry or officious- 
ness; his moral perceptions acute and finely dis- 
criminating, yet never tinged with anything 
like Pharisaism; his standards lofty, but his 
judgments of others both gentle and _ gen- 
erous; his intellect keen and severe, but his sym- 
pathies broadly inclusive. Love of justice was in 
him a divine passion, and generosity was both an 
instinct and a principle. He could afford to be, 
as he was, an aristocrat, because he was so funda- 
mentally a democrat. I have never known a man 
whose moral judgments were surer and more pen- 
etrating than his, whose insight into the moral 
issues of politics was deeper and clearer, or whose 
leadership, where I did not know the way, I could 
more confidently follow. If Lecky, or Morley, or 
the Ethical Culture Society had wished to per- 
sonify the incorruptible integrity, the intrepid con- 
science, the clean and high thinking, and the noble 
living for which they give us the rules, I think 
they could have found no better exponent than 
was Gen. Palmer. He was reserved in utterance, 
modest as to his estimate of his own personal abil- 
ity ; but I think there has been no man in this gen- 
eration whose influence upon those who knew him 
counted more positively for the great and final 
issues of personal conduct and of public policy 
than did his. 

One is glad to think that such a man and such a 
life could not escape the catholic comprehension 
of Jesus Christ, who said to His disciples, when 
they would have excluded one from His circle, 
who cast out devils not in His name, “He that is 
not against us is for us.” Gen. Palmer was the 
finest unconscious Christian I have ever known, 
and belongs in the category of such men as Soc- 
rates, Plato, John Stuart Mill, Lecky, and Morley. 
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| used to wonder how such intrepid ethical char- 
acter as his could have been attained except by 
means of conscious relationship to Jesus Christ; 
but I think I have solved that problem by realizing 
that God works moral and spiritual results in cer- 
tain men unconsciously to themselves. 

Gen. Palmer was a Democrat of the old school; 
but the new democracy, of which we hear so much 
to-day, and which is so largely identified with the 
struggle of men for better condition and larger 
opportunity, must get from such men as Gen. Pal- 
mer the sense of detachment from material ad- 
vantage and the devotion to right and justice for 
right and justice’ sake if it is to win the allegiance 
of that stern conscience in men which, after all, 
knows itself to be finally superior to all disadvant- 
age as well as to all advantage. 

SAMUEL H. BISHOP. 

New York, April 7. 





THE INFLUENCE OF PEACE POWER UPON 
HISTORY. 

[Portion of a paper read by Dr. William I. Hull, Pro- 
fessor of History in Swarthmore College, at the annual 
meeting of the History Teachers’ Association of the Mid- 
dle States and Maryland, held at the University of Penn- 
sylvania, March 13, 1909, and published in The Advocate 
of Peace for April, 1909.] 

Sir Walter Scott has embalmed in literature, for 
the amused interest of posterity, the jousts and 
tournaments of the days of chivalry; and Jomini 
and Mahan, taking their themes more seriously, 
to be sure, because their proximity made them 
loom the larger, have recorded the strategy and 
tactics, the bulleting and butting and buffeting of 
guns and bayonets, of rams and rigging. How 
we are thrilled in the pages of Mahan by “the 
great smashing effect of carronades,” or “the 
great penetrative power of long range guns;” 
how breathlessly we pursue “the tactical uniform- 
ity of action” and “the attack by lee or weather- 
gage;” and how we are led to marvel that a cer- 
tain attempt should have been made to “carry by 
boarding” instead of to “sink by ramming;” 

When the duel and the prize fight shall have 
found their “gifted historians,” their literature 
also, the picturesque and romantic account of 
thrust and parry, of upper cut and solar plexus, 
will take its place beside the historical novel and 
the histories of drum and trumpet, of topsail 
manceuvre and larboard attack. 

Meanwhile, why is it that military and naval 
histories have come to seem to us so much beside 
the mark? Captain Mahan, in speaking of massed 


attacks upon the enemy’s fleet under changing | 


conditions of naval warfare, complains that 
“men’s minds are so constituted that they seem 
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more impressed by transiency of the conditions 
than by the undying principle which coped with 
them.’”’ Now, Captain Mahan may feel entirely 
reassured upon this point, in so far as the tran- 
siency of warfare and the eternal principle of in- 
ternational peace are concerned. Men’s eyes and 
ears are no longer blinded or deafened by powder 
smoke or roar of guns; and they have detected, 
through the tumult and the shouting, the great 
truth that the strongest power in all this world, 
and the power beside which all other means of 
regulating international relations fades into utter 
insignificance, is the great combination of forces 
to which the name of Peace Power may be ap- 
plied. Captain Mahan dimly realizes this fact and 
complains that “a peaceful, gain-loving nation is 
not far-sighted, and far-sightedness is needed for 
adequate military preparation, especially in these 
days.” A 

Our modern eyes have certainly not that kind 
of far-sightedness, for how naive and childish now 
seem cavalry charge or volley of grapeshot on 
fields whose endless succession of harvests is mo- 
mentarily disturbed by some “famous victory ;” 
or how we smile at the absorbed earnestness with 
which naval historians dramatize the dancing of 
hostile fleets towards each other, battering and 
banging in heroic abandon, coloring the ocean 
waves with human blood, but all unconscious of 
the depths of ocean across which ten thousand 
fleets have swept in vain. And not only does 
militant man seem a puny pigmy when measured 
thus by Mother Nature’s forces, but how immeas- 
urably insignificant seems the war which he has 
stirred up as the means of solving international 
problems when compared with the great forces, 
human and divine, which make up the power of 
peace. 

To our modern eyes Captain Mahan’s kind of 
“history” has two fatal defects. In the first place, 
it has given rise to a false and pernicious philoso- 
phy of international relations. A certain class of 
newspaper writers, misled by the spirit of Cap- 
tain Mahan’s “history,” are indulging in such dis- 
torted views of international relations as are ex- 
pressed in the two recently published paragraphs 
which follow. The Salt Lake Tribune fulminates 
as follows: “The Republic [owr Republic, of 
course], triumphant, magnificent, bearing the 
olive branch of peace in one hand and the rod of 
castigation in the other, standing for humanity 
and justice throughout the world, will be the 
world’s arbiter in time, and largely so from hence- 
forth. And thus justice will be made to prevail 
throughout the world, and the arbiter of justice 
will be so strong, both on sea and on land, so un- 
assailable, that to attack him will be hopeless, and 
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peace will prevail because no hope of gain by go- 
ing to war can possibly be entertained. And that 
is the kind of peace that must come to the world. 
A peace through the overwhelming majesty of 
the American Republic that is so strong as to be 
completely able to enforce it, and so just as to 
compel respect in that enforcement.” 

Again, a rear admiral of the United States 
Navy concludes his account of the recent voyage 
around the globe as follows: “I wish that I might 
stop with the words peace and goodwill as my 
closing expression, the lingering savor of which 
must ever be most sweet to even the sternest war- 
rior. But misunderstandings must be avoided 
and prevented. We have fellow-countrymen just 
as conscientious, just as earnest, just as patriotic 
as any, who doubtless would ask in all sincerity: 
If all these love feasts be as described, why build 
more battleships? The answer lies in the teach- 
ings of history [Captain Mahan’s ‘history’], in 
the inexorable logic of past events. It would be 
futile to attempt here to marshal all the axioms 
drawn from the: world’s experience in human na- 
ture. From the far-back days of the great Coven- 
anter comes to us the sagest of all advice: ‘Put 
your trust in Providence—and keep your power 
ay. * 

In the second place, Captain Mahan’s “history” 
lacks perspective and true historical proportion, 
because it grossly exaggerates the trivial and the 
transient, and asserts them to be the most im- 
portant and the eternal. It would put in the place 
of the discredited drum and trumpet history the 
equally discreditable siren and wigwag history. 
Foot, horse and dragoons having been driven by 
modern writers from the foreground of history 
into their relatively unimportant corners, where 
they properly belong, Captain Mahan would have 
us substitute in their places frigate, cruiser and 
torpedo boat. But as teachers of history, we pro- 
test against the gifts of any more false gods; and 
having found the eternal verities and the truly 
important in history, we will abide with them. 
And among these last I count first and foremost 
the Peace Power. 

Peace Power is embodied in many things. 
Christianity, the moral code, literature, the dra- 
ma, art, commerce, and the vast congeries of 
forces which make up what is conveniently known 
as economic internationalism, world’s fairs and 
congresses, an enlightened public opinion, diplo- 
macy, international law and international institu- 
tions, are some of the agencies utilized by this 
master power in human affairs. 

Christianity, which has abolished slavery from 
all civilized lands, made the family “the sacred 
refuge of our race,” tempered the despotism of 











autocrats, idealized popular governments, uni- 
versalized education, and exalted the dignity of 
labor, the worth of the individual, the rights of 
children and the duty of woman, has been a form 
of Peace Power which it would take hours to ex- 
pound and libraries to estimate. The song of 
“Peace on Earth” which the angels sang when its 
founder was born has rolled with increasing vol- 
ume down the ages, and, despite militant theolo- 
gies and false philosophies of history, has become 
the great chorus of humanity in which the din 
of arms has gradually grown less and less. 

As to the moral code: “History,” says Froude, 
“is a voice forever sounding across the centuries 
the laws of right and wrong. Opinions alter, man- 
ners change, creeds rise and fall, but the moral 
law is written upon the tablets of eternity.” They 
are written, also, he might have added, upon the 
human heart and are reflected more and more in 
human conduct. The history of man is largely 
a record of the increasing sway of justice and 
charity within the family, the tribe, the nation 
and the world. 

Literature, the drama, and art, although they 
have been perverted at times to exalt the bar- 
barism of warfare, have been in the main the 
obedient and potent agencies of peace. They have 
made plain to the wayfaring man the great ideals 
of peace, and enabled him who runs to read the 
fruitful lesson that even the peoples beyond the 
mountains and beyond the seas are animated by 
those ideals and are worthy of justice and love. 

Economic internationalism, with its commerce 
in the luxuries, comforts and many of the necessi- 
ties of life, with its foreign exchange and foreign 
loans, its commercial codes and means of inter- 
communication, has woven ever-strengthening 
ties that bind the merchants, manufacturers and 
laborers of all lands together in a community of 
interests which have made and are ever more 
making powerfully for peace. 

The concourse of the peoples in world’s fairs 
and congresses of manifold variety has taught not 
merely the arts of life, but has taught as well the 
duty and the method of an international life based 
upon peace and justice. From the Congress of 
Panama in 1826 to the second Hague Conference 
in 1907 there were held one hundred and nineteen 
congresses in which various governments of the 
world were officially represented; and during the 
same eighty years there were held more than 
seven hundred unofficial international gatherings. 

Public opinion, which Ambassador Bryce has 
shown to be the supreme power behind our Ameri- 
can government, has not only increased in its 





guiding and motive force within the various na- 
tions, but has become an international public 
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opinion, and has been immensely strengthened and 
enlightened by the growing interchange of ideas 
and principles between the leaders of thought 
throughout the world. On how many occasions 
and with what beneficent results Peace Power 
has exerted a controlling influence upon national 
and international action by means of this “re- 
doubtable sovereign of public opinion,” would 
be too long to tell. Suffice it to recall here the 
words of a distinguished Belgian statesman and 
international jurist, M. Beernaert: “There is no 
assembly to-day which must not sit with windows 
opened, listening to the voices from outside;” and 
to remind you that even France and Germany 
have bowed to this great international Peace 
Power and agreed to submit to peaceful adjust- 
ment a casus belli whose gravity makes the cause 
of the war of 1870 pale into insignificance. 

As to diplomacy: a distinguished American, 
who has recently become a private citizen, said in 
a speech on the 22nd of February last, when he 
welcomed the homecoming of our earth-girdling 
navy: “You, the officers and men of this formid- 
able fighting force, have shown yourselves the best 
of all possible ambassadors and heralds of peace.” 
Shades of Franklin, the Adamses, Jay, Pinckney, 
Murray, Gallatin, Webster, Lincoln and all ye il- 
lustrous galaxy of ministers plenipotentiary and 
envoys extraordinary who have adorned the an- 
nals of this and other lands with the renowned 
victories of peaceful diplomacy! Have your 
achievements been indeed thus forgotten or 
eclipsed? No, I cannot believe it. For, when the 
prevalent disease of Dreadnoughtitis shall have 
been operated out of our body politic, our histori- 
cal judgments will swing back again from this 
Mahanesque extreme, and we shall once more re- 
alize that statesmanship is still better than a war- 
ship in international diplomacy, and that the 
greatest diplomatic victories of the past—and 
there are thousands of them—have been those 
which preserved or restored peace between na- 
tions. 

The glowing eulogies which jurists and publicists 
have lavished for centuries upon the common, civil 
and statute law of civilized lands, apply with pe- 
culiar force to international law as an agent of 
Peace Power. The book which revealed to the 
world the science of international law was writ- 
ten more than two centuries and a half ago; and 
yet of that book, which disclosed this form of 
Peace Power, then only in its infancy, Andrew 
D. White has said: “Of all books ever written— 
not claiming divine inspiration—the great work 
.of Grotius on ‘War and Peace’ has been of most 
benefit to mankind.” For, he adds, “it developed 











and fructified human thought; it warmed into life 
new and glorious growths of right reason as to 
international relations; and the progress of reason 
in theory, and of mercy in practice (promoted by 
it), has been constant on both sides of the At- 
lantic.” If such words as these may be truly ut- 
tered of the dawn of international law by a care- 
ful scholar, what can be adequately said of this 
potent agency of Peace Power as it has climbed 
to its noon-day splendor? 


The number and variety of international insti- 
tutions which already exist are a source of won- 
derment even to the close student of international 
affairs. The International Bureau on the Slave 
Trade, in Brussels; the International Bureau of 
Weights and Measures, in Berlin; the Interna- 
tional Commission on Freedom of Trade through 
the Suez Canal, in Paris; the International Bu- 
reau of the Red Cross Movement, or of the Geneva 
Convention, in Geneva; the International Insti- 
tute of Agriculture, which has recently held its 
first session in Rome; the International Associa- 
tion of Chambers of Commerce, which met last in 
Milan; the various international bureaus located 
at Berne, including those for the Protection of In- 
dustrial, Literary, and Artistic Property, Rail- 
way Transportation, Protection against Phyl- 
loxera (supported by five powers), the Bureau of 
Telegraphy, with forty branches in as many coun- 
tries, and the Bureau of the Universal Postal 
Union, which is used and supported by fifty dif- 
ferent postal administrations; the International 
Health Bureau, in Paris; the Bureau of the 
twenty-one American republics, in Washington; 
the International High Court of Central America, 
which has jurisdiction over differences arising 
between the five contracting republics, and which 
has just handed down its first two decisions on 
the claims of Honduras and Nicaragua against 
Salvador and Guatemala; International Commis- 
sions of Inquiry, one of which prevented a prob- 
able war between Great Britain and the United 
States over the Venezuelan Boundary Question, 
and another a war between Great Britain and Rus- 
sia over the incident of the Dogger Bank; arbitral 
tribunals which have settled more than six hun- 
dred international disputes since the foundation 
of our Union; the Permanent Court of Arbitra- 
tion, at The Hague, which has already settled 
four important international controversies, and 
to which the United States and Great Britain and 
Venezuela, and Germany and France, have just 
referred sundry knotty problems of long stand- 
ing; the International Prize Court, adopted by the 
second Hague Conference; the Court of Arbitral 
Justice, which is now in process of establishment; 
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the sixteen conventions and six declarations 
adopted by the two Hague Conferences; and the 
three score treaties of obligatory arbitration ne- 
gotiated by the nations since the first Hague Con- 
ference, twenty-three of which are the work of 
a single great Secretary of State, Mr. Elihu Root: 
such is a partial list of the economic, moral and 
legal institutions which the family of nations has 
established for the expression and preservation 
of the power of international peace and justice. 

And such is a faint image of that Peace Power 
whose controlling influence upon past history it 
will take another generation of historical writers 
adequately to record; whose exclusive influence 
upon the future of international relations has al- 
ready dawned; and whose faithful, enthusiastic 
and fruitful study will engage the devoted atten- 
tion of this and succeeding generations of students 
and teachers of history. 

Permit me, in concluding this prosy paper, to 
borrow the poetic words of one of England’s poets 
and express in. them the thought which has‘in- 
spired it: 

“The knights rode up with gifts for the king, 
And one was a jeweled sword, 


And one was a suit of golden mail, 
And one was a golden Word. 


“He buckled the shining armor on, 
And he girt the sword at his side; 

But he flung at his feet the golden Word, 
And trampled it in his pride. 


“The armor is pierced with many spears, 
And the sword is breaking in twain; 
But the Word has risen in storm and fire 

To vanquish and to reign.” 


“Tf a man, holding a belief which he was taught 
in childhood or persuaded of afterwards, keeps 
down and pushes away any doubts which arise 
about it in his mind, purposely avoids the reading 
of books and the company of men that call in 
question or discuss it, and regards as impious 
those questions which connot easily be asked 
without disturbing it—the life of that man is one 
long sin against mankind.”—W. K. Clifford. 


It is the man who knows religion only as usage 
and obedience that creates the priest, for the pur- 
pose of ridding himself of an essential part of the 
obligations which he feels, by loading him with 
them. He also makes ordinances, for the semi- 


religious prefer an ordinance to a Gospel. 
—Harnack. 





CONCORD FIRST-DAY SCHOOL UNION. 

The Concord First-day School Union, which 
met at Providence Fourth month 17th, 1908, 
proved a source of rather unusual help and spir- 
itual uplift. Several Friends were present from 
adjacent unions and from the constituent schools. 
Malvern sent a report and delegates for the first 
time. This school has forty-five pupils enrolled, 
twenty-six of whom are members and six of whom 
have one parent a member. 

The statistics from 13 of the 14 schools give a 
total of 129 officers and teachers, of whom 116 
are members; 851 pupils, of whom 446 are mem- 
bers and 318 are adults; in 11 of the schools 77 
pupils have one parent a member, the average 
attendance for 12 of the schools is 496. Compar- 
ing these statistics with those given since 1905 
we find there are more officers and teachers, more 
pupils enrolled,—a larger number of whom are 
members,—and a slightly larger average attend- 
ance than any previous year. This is indeed very 
encouraging. 

The treasurer’s report showed a balance of $75.17. 

The interesting reports from the schools in ses- 
sion during the winter proved the advisability of 
having each school report but once a year. Among 
the features which provoked helpful discussion 
were the use of stereopticon views at Lansdowne, 
the increased regularity of attendance at Swarth- 
more, the Christmas entertainments at various 
schools, the class held after meeting at West 
Chester, and the mission work at Lansdowne. Re- 
marks were made by Mary Fussell, Mary A. Yar- 
nall, Lewis V. Smedley, Frank Maris, Mary Lip- 
pincott, the clerk and others. 

In discussing the question, “How may the com- 
mittee of oversight best promote the welfare of 
the schools?” Charles Paxson, of Swarth- 
more, said in a paper that the idea of 
extreme oversight and hedging about was no 
doubt at one time in the life of our re- 
ligious Society of great importance. Let us re- 
spect our past. To-day we are not so much con- 
cerned about what this feature of oversight in so 
many directions shall not do as about what our 
members shall do toward bringing about a help- 
ful attitude of participation rather than criticism. 
Let us hereafter speak of the Committee for Care 
and Co-operation. The functions of such a com- 

mittee were then carefully outlined—the help of 
parents, methods of instruction, methods of visit- 
ing, enlisting the services of young members, the 

| relation of the schools and meetings, the develop- 
| ment of leaders. This stimulating paper was dis-. 
| cussed by J. Carroll Hayes, Dora A. Gilbert and 
| Matilda Garrigues. 
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During the afternoon session the delegates an- 
nounced the appointment of Frank Maris as clerk 
and Dora A. Gilbert as assistant clerk for the en- 
suing year; also that the next meeting of the 
Union would be held at Birmingham in Tenth 
month. Francis W. Broomall’s report for the 
Visiting Committee was a most helpful one, con- 
taining suggestions based on a comparative study 
of the visits made. At the conclusion of this re- 
port the Union asked the clerk to appoint two 
representatives to visit nearby Unions and sub- 
mit a report of their observations. 

In answer to the question, “Do we as teachers 
manifest sufficient personal interest in the mem- 
bers of our class?” Mary E. Lippincott’s paper 
indicated that we do not. The writer then out- 
lined methods of bringing about a closer rela- 
tionship between teachers and pupils by means 
of visits to the pupils’ homes, trips to mu- 
seums, social gatherings, and visits by classes to 
other schools. This paper was discussed by Kath- 
erine Styer, J. Carroll Hayes, Charles Palmer, 
Bertha L. C. Darlington, Gertrude Walton, Sarah 
S. Green, and the clerk, who advanced a home 
class for elderly Friends, invalids and others who 
were detained from attending the First-day 
school; this work could be conducted regularly, 
parallel to the regular class work, by two or more 
members of the school. 

The meeting was concluded by an exercise by 
the younger members of the Providence school, 
which was much enjoyed, as was also an object 
lesson on the rainbow by Helen M. Bye, of Wil- 
mington, who sketched a rainbow on the board in 
colors which were to represent the seven cardi- 
nal virtues. 

The Unions have long held a most important 
place in our Society, and it is sincerely hoped that 
every earnest Friend will do all he or she can to 
strengthen their influence and efficiency. 

BirD T. BALDWIN, Clerk. 
ANNA W. CLOUD, Assistant Clerk. 


INTERNATIONAL GRADED LESSONS. 


In accordance with the instruction of the 
Louisville Convention held last June, the Lesson 
Committee has begun the preparation of a com- 
plete graded course. The outline of the work of 
Beginners (ages under 6), primary (6 to 8 
years), and junior classes (9 to 12 years), is now 
in the hands of Lesson Leaf writers and some of 
the lessons are prepared for use. As this radical 
movement of the International Committee may 
have an important bearing upon our own choice 
of subjects and grading of lessons, it is of interest 











to us to come closely in touch with the work of 


the committee. The pedagogical reasons urged 
against the use of International Text are entirely 
void in considering the new series. The plan is 
for thorough grading and consecutive study. In 
the early grades little effort is made to deal with 
embryonic theology and most of the topics would 
lend themselves readily to treatment by Friends. 
While we will move slowly in any change from 
our own carefully matured plan, it nevertheless 
behooves us to follow diligently a far reaching 
movement destined to put Sunday School teaching 
on a higher plane, in order to judge to what ex- 
tent the scholarship and consecration of this 
committee can be made to help our needs. 

A list of themes for the first and second years 
is given here. The details of the first year course 
have been worked out. The second year course is 
as yet only a suggested list of subjects. Another 
week we will print an outline of the other two 
courses now ready. 

THEMES FOR THE FIRST YEAR. 
I. The Heavenly Father’s Care. Stories 1-7. 

II. Thanksgiving for Care. Stories 8-10. 

Ill. Thanksgiving for God’s Best Gift. Stories 11-13. 

IV. Love Shown Through Care. Stories 14-19. 

V. The Loving Care of Jesus. Stories 20-25. 

VI. 


God’s Care of Life. Stories 26, 27. 
VII. Our Part in the Care of Flowers and Birds. Stories 
28, 29. 
VIII. Duty of Loving Obedience. Stories 30-36. 


IX. Love Shown by Prayer and Praise. Stories 37-39. 
X. Love Shown by Kindness (To those in the Family 
Circle). Stories 40-43. 
XI. Love Shown by Kindness 
Family). Stories 44-52. 
PROPOSED THEMES FOR THE SECOND YEAR. 
I. The Heavenly Father’s Protection. Stories 1-7. 
II. Thanksgiving for Protection. Stories 8-10. 
Ill. The Father’s Protection of the Baby Jesus. 
ies 11-14. 
IV. Jesus the Helper and Saviour. Stories 15-20. 
V. Protection in Nature. Stories 21, 22. 
VI. Helping God to Protect. Stories 23-25. 
VIL. 


(To those outside the 


Stor- 


God’s Protection of Life. Stories 26, 27. 
VIII. God’s Gift of the Wind, Sun and Rain. Stories 
28-30. 
IX. Jesus Teaching Now to Help. Story 31. 


X. Children Helping. 
XI. Friendly Helpers. 


Stories 32-36. 
Stories 37-48. 


(1) Individual Help, 37-41. 
(2) Interchange of Help, 42-44. 
(3) Co-operation in Helping, 45-48. 


XII. Stories 49-52. 


JANE P. RUSHMORE. 


Happy Home Life. 


As teachers we must never lose sight of the 
fact that our primary aim is to help in developing 
noble men and women, guided by a deep-seated 
love for the truth, and prompt to bear witness to 
the truth in word and in act. 

—Friends’ Bible History Quarterly. 
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PHILADELPHIA, FIFTH MONTH 1, 1909. 
THE MEANING OF RELIGIOUS LIBERALISM 

While this issue of Friends’ Intelligencer is go- 
ing to press the first Congress of the National 
Federation of Religious Liberals is in session in 
Philadelphia. This is an outgrowth of the Inter- 
national Congress of Religious Liberals held in 
Boston in 1907, and is in the spirit of the meet- 
ing held in Race Street Meeting House during 
Founders’ Weék, in appreciation of William 
Penn’s contribution to religious liberty. 

At a session of the Friends’ Central Committee 
during the Conference at Mountain Lake Park in 
1906, when it was proposed that delegates be sent 
to the International Congress above referred to, 
many of the committee seemed to fear that such 
action would cause disunity among Friends; but 
when it was explained that by sending delegates 
Friends committed themselves to nothing except 
the broad principle of religious liberty, and a will- 
ingness to co-operate and take counsel with others 
who were actuated by religious motives, their 
fears were allayed. The delegates were sent and 
Friends generally were much interested in the re- 
ports they brought back from the International 
Congress. Now a National Federation has been 
formed, composed not cf church organizations, 
but of such individual members of organizations 
as feel drawn to work together in this way. No 
one is excluded because certain beliefs are not 
included in his creed. 

What will be the outcome of this new federa- 
tion we cannot yet foretell, but it is the feeling of 
those most active in its organization that it must 
do something more than merely talk things over 
and furnish an intellectual feast for those who at- 
tend. The future of the churches depends upon 
their ability to deal with the social problems of 
the day. It has become painfully evident that the 
majority of the people who do the world’s work 
seldom or never are found inside of a church, and 
the reason is that they do not find in the churches 
the kind of religion for which they are hungering. 
They feel that the church merely deals gently with 
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evils that show themselves on the surface and is 
afraid to go down to the roots of the great social 
unrest. 

The religious liberals that are found in all 
churches may work together with great advan- 
tage if they make their own the purpose for which 
Jesus came into the world—‘“to bear witness unto 
the truth.” The only way to lessen the evils of in- 
temperance, poverty, ignorance and disease is to 
search honestly and earnestly for the causes that 


| produce them, and when the causes are found, to 


take such social, political and legislative action as 
will remove them. A great deal of so-called liber- 
alism is merely indifference. One who is a re- 
ligious liberal is willing to subordinate individual 
belief to his interest in the general welfare, and 
is so concerned for the general welfare that in or- 
der to promote it he will endure ridicule, scorn, 
contempt, poverty and the loss of the friends he 
holds most dear. 


Referring to the editorial on ‘Unconscious 
Christians” in the New York Evening Post, which 
will be found in another column, the following 
communication appeared in the Evening Post a 
few days later: 

It has been said that one born a Quaker can never 
wholly be anything else. In reading your editorial on 
Rey. Samuel H. Bishop and his excuse for Gen. Palmer’s 
“abjuring the church,” yet being an “unconscious Chris- 
tian,” it has seemed to the writer that there is a more 
real excuse than this which is offered, a more real rea- 
son why Gen. Palmer was not found within the church. 

Gen. William J. Palmer was born and educated a 
Quaker, and the divine guidance which is so important a 
part of their unwritten creed may very naturally and rea- 
sonably have actuated him throughout his life and have 
created in him not unconscious, but conscious Christianity. 

Philadelphia, April 20. L. 


NATIONAL PETITION FOR WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE. 


We, the undersigned citizens of the United 


| States, over 21 years of age, hereby petition your 
| Honorable Body to submit to the Legislatures of 


the several States for ratification, an amendment 
to the National Constitution which shall enable 
women to vote. 

The above petition to the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States is being cir- 
culated this year in every State of our Union. 
It is very probable so many signatures may be 
procured that Congress can not fail to treat such 
a widespread expression with the respect it de- 
mands. 
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Any one willing to aid the suffrage cause in this 
direct and feasible manner, can have petitions 
free by applying to me, or to 1823 H St., North 
West, Washington, D. C., where the signed papers 
are to be returned. 

There are nearly eight months during which 
this work may be accomplished and Friends, es- 
pecially, are urged to take petitions with them on 
their summer trips. Few people refuse to sign 
since there is no reason, nor law, compelling either 
men or women to vote unless they so desire. 

MARY BENTLEY THOMAS, 
Supt. Friends’ Equal Rights Association, Ednor, 
Maryland. 


THE COMING LAKE MOHONK CONFER- 
ENCE. 

The Lake Mohonk Conference on International 
Arbitration was founded in 1895 by Mr. Albert K. 
Smiley, who still entertains as his personal guests 
at his picturesque summer home in southeastern 
New York, those who attend the annual meetings. 
From a small beginning, this Conference has 
grown until its meetings call out some three hun- 
dred distinguished persons, Americans and for- 
eigners, representatives of all classes, of widely 
differing views on national policies and national 
armaments, but united in support of international 
arbitration. Nearly two hundred business organi- 
zations and about half the colleges of the coun- 
try co-operate with the Conference in promoting 
this object. 

The fifteenth annual Conference meets this year 
May 19-21, with President Nicholas Murray But- 
ler, of Columbia University, as chairman. The 
program includes as speakers, among others, Se- 
nor Don F. L. de la Barra, Mexican Ambassador ; 
the Chinese Minister, Dr. Wu Ting Fang; the 
Bolivian and Costa Rican Ministers; the Dean of 
Worcester, England; Hon. Alfred Mosely, of Lon- 
don; Chief Justice Maclaren, of Ontario; Ex- 
Governor Montague, of Virginia; Governor Ansel, 
of South Carolina; Hon. Richard Bartholdt, of 
Missouri; Hon. Frank Plumley, of Vermont; 
President Faunce, of Brown University; Presi- 
dent Finley, of New York City College; Bishop 
McVicker, of Rhode Island, and Hon. William Mc- 
Carroll, of New York. 

Other eminent men who will speak if their en- 
gagements permit are Hon. James Bryce, British 
Ambassador; Count von Bernstorff, German Am- 
bassador; Mr. Nabuco, Brazilian Ambassador; 
Hon. William I. Buchanan, of Buffalo; Hon. David 
R. Francis, of St. Louis, and President Judson, of 
the University of Chicago. 
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Among others who will attend are Dr. Andrew 
D. White, Hon. J. M. Gamboa, of the Mexican 
Senate; Rev. V. A. Costabel, Italy; Judge Karl 
von Lewinski, of Germany; Dr. Halvidan Koht, 
of the Nobel Institute; U. S. Commissioner of Ed- 
ucation Brown; Dr. Francis E. Clark, of Boston; 
Hon. James Breck Perkins, M. C.; the Mexican, 
Japanese, Netherlands and Brazilian Consuls 
General in New York; Rear Admiral Merrell, 
U. S. N.; College Presidents Thwing, of Western 
Reserve; MacCracken, of New York; Garfield, of 
Williams, and Stryker of Hamilton; Judge Weak- 
ley and Belton Gilreath, of Birmingham; Henry 
C. White, of Georgia; Joseph E. Willard and R. S. 
Turk, of Virginia; Ex-Mayor Jones, of Minne- 
apolis; Justice Moore, of Michigan; Henry Van 
Kleeck, of Denver; Joseph Shippen, of Seattle; 
Lyman Abbott, of the Outlook, and Albert Hoyt, 
of the Albany Argus. H. C. PHILLIPS. 


PHILANTHROPIC ACTIVITIES OF NEW 
YORK FRIENDS. 

[Annual Report of the Philanthropic Committee of 
New York Monthly Meeting.] 

The Philanthropic Committee of the New York 
Monthly Meeting has continued its usual activi- 
ties. 

Five meetings have been held during the year 
to consider subjects of philanthropic or economic 
interest, also under the auspices of this commit- 
tee one evening was given to reports of the Con- 
ference at Winona Lake. 

The committee has kept in touch with philan- 
thropic work, and with reforms of various kinds, 
and has been in communication with other socie- 
ties and with legislators. 

The Chairman of the committee has attended 
all meetings of the Brooklyn branch of Federated 
Churches (which branch is called The Brooklyn 
Heights Church and Civic League), and in this 
way our meeting has co-operated with other 
churches in social and civic improvement. 

The main work of the committee has been the 
Summer School in New York, and we feel that the 
need of the people of this congested section of New 
York, and the results we secure through the 
school, justify our extending the work. 

We have had three teachers, who gave games, 
handwork, sewing, etc., for the little children, 
during the two summer months. Because of lack 
of money, we have been forced to limit the work 
to children under twelve years of age. 

The Superintendent reports: 

The Summer School means so much to these 
children, especially the older ones. It seemed too 
bad we cannot admit those who have attended 
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three or four seasons. They visited us often, thus 
keeping in touch with the school. 

As usual, the Mission supplied us with flowers 
every Thursday. Friends also remembered us. 
Could these people have seen how the children 
enjoyed these flowers they would be well repaid 
for the trouble of sending them. 

The shower-bath was more popular than ever. 
About 13 or 15 boys used it daily except Friday. 
That day was set aside for as many girls. The 
children brought soap and towels from home. The 
teachers gave as much of their afternoon as pos- 
sible; but the shower could be used to greater ad- 
vantage if some one were appointed to take charge 
each afternoon. 

We had two outings. In July the children were 
delighted with a car ride to Lafayette Boulevard, 
where they spent the afternoon picking flowers, 
rolling down the hill and playing games. We re- 
turned in the Subway, which was a new experi- 
ence to many. The August holiday was spent at 
Van Courtlandt Park. None of the children had 
been there before. The older ones were much in- 
terested in the old mansion and all enjoyed watch- 
ing a polo game. 

There are 110 children on our roll. The major- 
ity are Italians and the remainder (50) are Irish, 
German and Jewish. The children were glad to 
hear that plans had been made for a Sunday 
School. Most of them intend to come. They all 
take it for granted that school will open next 
summer and have planned to bring younger 
brothers, sisters and friends. One mother sent her 
family of nine almost every day. The baby is 
coming next year. The father of this family is an 
italian musician of some education. The oldest 
boy of 12 is able to earn two or three dollars a 
week during the summer. The mother, in addi- 
tion to caring for her large family, does sewing 
for the sweatshop. Two of the girls, 8 and 10, 
help her at times. 

Two hundred and eight dollars and fifty cents 
was received from Friends and $50.00 from the 
Phebe C. Sutton Fund. $100 of the appropria- 
tion of the Monthly Meeting is used for the 
school, making a total of $358.50. Expenses were 
$311.05, so we are able to pay the deficit of the 
past two years, and to start with a balance of 
about $40.00. 

James §S. Haviland, treasurer of the Phebe C. 
Sutton Fund, in forwarding the check for $50.00, 
wrote: 

“We, the Trustees, are united in the belief that 
this activity of your meeting, the Summer Kin- 
dergarten, is worthy of our aid and within the 
scope of the intention of the founder who left this 
fund, for the help of poor children.” 
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The extra $50.00 will enable us to engage an- 
other teacher, and to receive older children. But 
to do the best work, we should have even more 
money, ‘and especially volunteer workers, to help 
in manual training, visiting the homes, and gen- 
eral social work. 

Your committee has helped in the education of 
colored peovle in collecting $410 for the two 
Southern schools. Barrels of clothing have also 
been forwarded. The Lincoln Settlement for Col- 
ored People in Brooklyn has had assistance from 
some of our members. 

The members of the Monthly Meeting are active 
in the Young Friends’ Aid Association, The 
Friendly Hand, and the Employment Society, 
but these three organizations are entirely inde- 
pendent of the Philanthropic Committee and their 
work is not included in this report. 

The Philanthropic Committee asks that the 
Monthly Meeting again appropriate $150.00 for 
the use of this work, during the coming year, 
$100.00 being for the Summer School, and $50.00 
for evening meetings, stationery, etc. 

While our finances will not permit us to start 
a Summer School in Brooklyn, much as that is to 
be desired, this committee believes we should 
make greater use of the meeting property during 
the summer. 

We therefore recommend that the meeting au- 
thorize the use, by poor children, of one of the 
school playgrounds, in both New York and Brook- 
lyn; this use to be under the supervision of the 
Park and Playground Association. 

The meeting would be under no expense, and 
the Association would be required to protect the 
meeting’s property. The use of the grounds would 
be regulated so as not to interfere with the Sum- 
mer Kindergarten in New York. 

WILL WALTER JACKSON, 
Chairman. 





THE GIRARD AVENUE CONFERENCE. 

A Conference on Ministry was held at Girard 
Avenue Meeting House, Philadelphia, on Seventh- 
day, Fourth month 17th, under the care of the 
Membership Committee of Philadelphia Monthly 
Meeting. Arthur C. Jackson, who opened the 
meeting, said that this committee came into being 
as a result of the General Conference at Asbury 
-ark, and that with its appointment the work of 
proselyting in Philadelphia began, along with sys- 
tematic effort to spread our principles and testi- 
monies. Henry W. Wilbur was introduced as the 
presiding officer of the meeting. 

Elizabeth Powell Bond read a paper on “The 
Meaning of the Meeting for Worship.” She spoke 
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of the universal tendency of humankind to adore 
the invisible and the supernatural, and then 
quoted from the Book of Discipline that “it is un- 
der the immediate teaching and influence of the 
Holy Spirit that all acceptable worship is per- 
formed, and all true Gospel Ministry supplied.” 
She compared the love and service rendered by 
children to their parents to the love that we feel 
for our Heavenly Father and the efforts that we 
make to serve him. She quoted further from the 
Discipline that the attendance of religious meet- 
ings is “an expression of our allegiance to our 
Heavenly Father, and a means afforded for the 
renewal of spiritual strength.” If the meeting 
was what it should be, she believed those who at- 
tended would go away better prepared for daily 
living, and would do their business purely for the 
love of God. She expressed unity with the words 
of Brother Lawrence, that “prayer is a sense of 
the presence of God.” 

George B. Miller, of Wilmington, Del., was 
called upon to answer the question, “How can the 
meeting mean more to me than it does?” He said 
that to him personally the meeting as it is now is 
very satisfying, but that there are many who 
are not able to get the good out of the silence, 
and proper ministration is needed for those who 
are spiritually hungry. 

Anna Janney Lippincott said that the liberty in 
our meetings is sometimes a stumbling block, as 
at times persons come and speak during the 
hour for worship whose messages are more dis- 
turbing than helpful. 

Jesse H. Holmes, whose subject was leadership, 
said that in these days it is absolutely necessary 
for us to make use of specialists, and that while a 
man may be a leader in one line of thought he 
must be a follower along many others; the essen- 
tial thing is that we choose our leaders wisely. 
In obeying the dictates of conscience we must re- 


member that a conscience works on one person | 


only, and that when we come to co-operate with 
others we must often make compromises. We 
should have high ideals and work with those who 
are moving in the general direction of these ideals, 
even if they are not yet ready to go all the way. 
It is much better to take a second rate plan than 
to stand around doing nothing. 


In answer to the question, “What is the essen- | 


tial qualification for leadership?” Elizabeth Lloyd 


said that a good leader keeps himself as much | 
in the background as possible while others do the | 


work through his suggestion or inspiration. 

In closing the discussion, Henry W. Wilbur said 
that we are in turn all leaders and all followers. 
While living and working in a real world we 
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should still strive to be idealists. Our meetings 
will be more nearly ideal when all realize that 
the life of the meeting is in the members and not 
in the ministry. 

3etween the afternoon and evening sessions 
there was pleasant social mingling and a bounti- 
ful lunch was served to all who remained to par- 
take of it. 


FIRST-DAY SCHOOLS OF CONCORD, HAD- 
DONFIELD, ABINGTON. 

Many phases of work being done in the numer- 
ous First-day schools of the Society of Friends in 
towns and villages surrounding Philadelphia were 
discussed at the spring meetings of three First- 
day School Unions held on the 17th. 

The Concord Union, comprising fourteen 
schools in Chester and Delaware Counties, met in 
the Providence Meeting House, Media. Repre- 
sentatives were present from Swarthmore, Ches- 
ter, West Chester, Darby, Lansdowne, Goshen, 
Willistown, Birmingham, Malvern, Middletown, 
Concord and Wilmington. 

An important feature of the meeting was a dis- 
cussion of “How May the Committee of Over- 
sight Best Promote the Welfare of the School?” 
A paper was read by Charles Paxson, of the 
Swarthmore School. Matilda Garrigues, of Dar- 
by, J. Russel Hayes, of Swarthmore, and others 
spoke. 

Swarthmore reported that $240 had been con- 
tributed to support Friends’ Neighborhood Guild, 
151 Fairmount Avenue. 

Frank Maris, of Lansdowne, and Dora A. Gil- 
bert, of Chester, were appointed clerks, and the 
following Friends were placed on the Visiting 
Committee: Rebecca Churchman, Mary Roberts, 
Louis K. Stubbs, Sarah R. Paist, Mary B. Green, 
Mary G. Sellers, Bertha Hibberd, Alice Fussell, 
William R. Paul, Frank Maris, Mary McAllister, 
Mary A. Yarnall, Alice B. Stevenson and Dora A. 
Gilbert. 

The Haddonfield Union met at Moorestown. A 
committee was appointed to prepare a program 
for the next meeting, which will be held at Med- 
ford. 

“Are Bible Pictures a Help in First-day School 
Work?” was discussed. George M. Palmer read 
a paper on the third query of the Discipline. Han- 
nah L. Braddock talked on “The Life of Mary S. 
Lippincott.” Joseph R. Lippincott and Mary D. 
Hollinshead were reappointed clerks. 

Delegates to the fall meeting of the Philadel- 
phia First-day School Association were appointed 
as follows: Elizabeth L. Gillingham, Charles W. 
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Ford, Anna B. Engle, Hannah L. Braddock, 
Myrtle Bailey, Emily S. Cooper, Helen Lippincott 
and Sara J. Deacon. 

Abington Union held its meeting at Quaker- 
town. 
at Norristown, Plymouth Meeting, Gwynedd, Ab- 
ington, Richland, Horsham and Upper Dublin. 
Jane P. Rushmore, Secretary of the General Con- 
ference First-day School Committee, conducted a 
round table discussion, and there was a confer- 
ence on “What is the First-day School For?’ 

Representatives were present from Swarthmore, 
Chester, West Chester, Darby, Lansdowne, 
Goshen, Willistown, Birmingham, Malvern, Mid- 
dletown, Concord and Wilmington. 

—Public Ledger (Phila.). 








As cosmological studies go to show that Mars 
is older and more developed than the earth, the 
Martians probably are infinitely superior intel- 
lectually to us, who have not learned yet to con- 
duct the simplest affairs, and spend three-quar- 
ters of our resources maintaining engines of de- 
struction. The Martians probably were trying to 
communicate with the earth millions of years ago, 
before our mammoth cavemen period. Never hav- 
ing received any reply, possibly they concluded 
that the earth was not inhabited by beings of in- 
telligence. My opinion is that communication will 
not be established in our time, perhaps not until 
a far distant day.—Flammarion, 





If you pass by the least considerable man, you 
pass by all the humanities and the divinity, and 
set your heart on what is transient and cheap. 

There is a wide ocean of difference between 
taking in the last man and leaving him out. 

It is not a question of one man, but of human- 
ity. 

If you leave anybody out, you must leave your 
own soul out.—Charles Ferguson. 





FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 

LANGHORNE, PA.—The Young Friends’ Associa- 
tion met at ihe home of Joseph Taylor on Sixth- 
day evening, Fourth month 16th. Edwin I. Live- 
zey, Jr., read the second chapter of St. John, 
which was followed by a very interesting talk on 
“The History of the Book of Discipline,” by Wat- 
son Dewees, of Philadelphia. Ruth Wildman read 
“The Lost Chord.” The meeting then adjourned 


to meet Fifth month 14th, at the home of Agnes 
Sellers. 


MARGARETTA G. MATHER, Sec. 


Representatives were present from schools | 








PLYMOUTH MEETING, PA.—The Association met 
in the meeting house First-day afternoon, Fourth 
month 11th. In the absence of the president, Wil- 
liam Ambler presided and opened the meeting by 
reading a portion of the sixth chapter of Gala- 
tions. Elizabeth Powell Bond read a paper in 
which she beautifully portrayed the character and 
principles of Elias Hicks. The paper was greatly 
appreciated and many felt the interest and help- 
fulness to be gained from studying the lives of 
leading Friends. A. H. A. 


The Association met Fourth 
month 14th, at the meeting house. Milton D. Rit- 
ter presided and read the 117th Psalm. Wm. 
Smith answered the question, “Upon what 
questions of reform should the churches co- 
operate?” and Thos. W. Stapler, “What was the 
greatest piece of work accomplished by Theodore 
Roosevelt while President?” Belle Van Sant 
gave a talk on “Protective Mimicry in Nature.” 
“Should Friends’ Discipline contain a statement 
of creed or definite system of doctrine?” was ably 
answered by Elizabeth G. Stapler in the negative. 
She also read a letter from Henry W. Wilbur 
along the same lines. 


NEWTOWN, PA. 





MARY G. WILSON, Sec. 


AMID THE CHERRY BLOSSOMS WHITE. 


When grosbeaks show a damask rose 
Amid the cherry-blossoms white, 
And early robins’ nests disclose 
To loving eyes a joyous sight; 


When columbines like living coals 

Are gleaming ’gainst the lichened rocks, 
And at the foot of mossy boles 

Are young anemones in flocks; 


When ginger-root beneath twin leaves 
Conceals its dusky floral bell, 

And showy orchid shyly weaves 
In humid nook its fragrant spell; 


When dandelion’s coin of gold 
Anew is minted on the lawn, 
And maple-trees their fringe unfold, 
While warblers storm the groves at dawn; 


When these and more greet eye and ear, 
Then strike thy tasks and come away; 
It is the joy-month of the year, 
And onward sweeps the tide of May. 
—John Burroughs. 


BIRTHS. 
BONNER.—To Margaret E. and Wilmer S. Bonner, 
Trenton, N. J., Fourth month 14th, 1909, a son, who is 
named Kermit W. 
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MARRIAGES. 


TOOT—LUKENS.—At the home of the bride, near Lin- 
coln University, Pa., on Fourth month 8th, 1909, by 


Friends’ ceremony, Oliver D. Toot, formerly of Gettys- 
burg, Pa., and Mary S. Lukens, daughter of Charlotte J. 
and the late Daniel S. Lukens. 
WEIDNER—GRIEST.—At Guernsey, Pa., Fourth 
month 17th, 1909, under the care of Menallen Monthly 
Meeting of Friends, E. Belle Griest, daughter of Cyrus S. 
Griest, and Aaron I. Weidner, of Arendtsville, Pa. 


DEATHS. 

ALLEN.—At his home, in Pointville, N. J., on Fourth 
month 6th, 1909, Albert Allen, in his 87th year. 

COALE.—After a brief illness, at the home of his son- 
in-law, W. Wilson Cooley, near Havre de Grace, Maryland, 
Isaac C. Coale, Fourth month 4th, 1909, in the 73rd year 
of his age. He was a son of the late John W. and Cas- 
andra Corse Coale, and leaves a widow and two daugh- 
ters, Emily W. Haines and Isabel L. Cooley, and one son, 
Franklin D. Coale, of Baltimore. He was a life-long mem- 
ber of Deer Creek Monthly Meeting of Friends, attending 
whenever circumstances permitted. When the distance pre- 
vented he worshiped with those of another denomination. 
He always loved, and was faithful to the principles of his 
beloved Society. 

When a community is called upon to say farewell to such 
a life, it is well for us to pause in the midst of our various 
activities and note the qualities that made that life great. 
Not as the world calls great, but more truly great be- 
cause he was not worldly. He thought always of others, 
and never tired of doing even the smallest things that 
would tend to help make lighter some one else’s burden. 
He had a cheerful, sunny disposition, with always a pleas- 
ant smile for those he met at home or abroad. 

FOGG.—At her home, in Salem, N. J., Fourth month 
15th, 1909, Susan Fogg, in her 81st year. She was an 
Monthly Meeting and a consistent 
Friend, quietly minding “the Light” as it was given to 
her. 

MITCHELL.—On Fourth Month 23rd, 1909, at Friends’ 
Boarding Home, Germantown, Pa., Sarah T., wife of the 
late Ellwood Mitchell, aged 88 years; a member of the 
Monthly Meeting of Friends, held at Green Street, Phila- 
delphia. 

SCHOOLEY.—On Fourth month 6th, 1909, at her home 
near Gaithersburg, Md., Anna M. Schooley, widow of 
Elijah M. Schooley, in her 79th year of her age; a mem- 
ber of Green Plain Monthly Meeting. 

SCOTT.—On Fourth month 15th, 1909, Elma Jane, 
daughter of Stanton and Esther Scott, in her 6Qth year; 
a member of Camden Monthly Meeting of Friends. Inter- 
ment on the 17th in Friends’ Cemetery, Pennville, Jay 
Co., Ind. 


overseer of Salem 








NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Will Miss R. M. Rhoads, who ordered and paid for four 
of those gingham aprons of Friends’ Neighborhood Guild, 
kindly send her address to Emily Wilbur, 151 Fairmount 
Avenue, Philadelphia; her letter having in some unac- 
countable way been mislaid. 

The Friends of Harrisburg, Pa., have secured a room in 
which to hold their religious meetings. On First-day, 
Fourth month 25th, at 10 a. m., the first meeting was 
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held, with seventeen present. 


During the summer, meet- 
ings will be held on the fourth First-day of each month, 
and as much oftener as Friends from other places will 
visit us. 


Our Second-day evening meetings will be held 
hereafter on the second Second-day of each month, at the 
homes of the members. 

G. W. Stratton writes from Rome, Fourth month 12th: 
“In the Intelligencer of Third month 27th is word of some 
complaint of papers arriving in bad condition. I wish to 
state that I have received the paper in Germany, Egypt, 
Greece, and Italy, always in fair condition, never with- 
out wrapper. 
able tour.” 


My wife and I are having a most enjoy- 


It is interesting to note the reaction against Co-educa- 
tion in America colleges. The Trustees of the Wesleyan 
University, Middletown, Connecticut, where women stu- 
dents have been admitted since 1872 on equal terms with 
men, have decided to exclude them after this year. The 
State University of announced a 
scheme of building extension, which will result before long 
in the separation of the sexes.—British Friend. 


Minnesota has also 


Fairfax Quarterly Meeting of Friends will be held at 
Hopewell, Frederick Co., Va., on the 15th, 16th and 17th 
of Fifth month, and Friends residing in the vicinity desire 
an invitation be extended to any who wish to attend. There 
are convenient railroad facilities for reaching the neigh- 
borhood. Stephenson’s and Wadesville, on the Valley 
Branch of the B. & O., and Clear Brook, on the Cumber- 
land Valley, from Harrisburg, Pa., to Winchester, Va., are 
all within easy reach of the meeting house and in the 
neighborhood of Friends. Any communications addressed 
to any of the undersigned will receive prompt attention and 


Friends will be cordially welcomed and cared for. Chas. 
E. Clevenger and Jonah L. Rees, Stephenson, Va.; Hugh 
S. Lupton, Wm. E. Branson, J. W. Branson, Clear 


Brook, Va.; Lewis Pidgeon, Wadesville, Va. 


A public Temperance Meeting, under the care of the 


Philanthropic Committee of the Yearly Meeting, will be 
held in Friends’ Meeting House, 15th and Race Streets, 
on Third-day evening of Yearly Meeting week, Fifth 


month 11th, at 7.45. Francis H. Green, of West Chester, 
and Henry W. Wilbur, of Swarthmore, will address the 


meeting. Discussion to follow. 
The program for the Conference of Young Friends’ 
Associations, to be held in Philadelphia, Second-day 


evening, Fifth month 10th, 1909, is as follows: Paper, 
“The Individual in Worship,” by Edward A. Pennock, 
Chatham, Pa.; paper, ‘‘ Unity and Uniformity,’’ by Henry 
M. Haviland, Brooklyn, N. Y.; paper, “Is the Religious 
Life Advanced by Education” by Rebecca T. Miller, Sandy 
Spring, Md. 

Chairman of the Meeting, Robert Pyle, West Grove, 
Pa.; Secretary, Laura A. Boram, Richmond, Ind. 


Dr. Jesse H. Holmes, of Swarthmore, Pa., was a visitor 
at the West Philadelphia meeting, on First-day, Fourth 
month 18. His message was, “What does it mean to be a 
Christian.” The attendance was large and the spirit of 
the meeting seemed to be in touch and sympathy with 
the teaching of our divine Master, whose words of counsel 
were made simple and plain by the speaker. 
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Conferences for the furtherance of various philan- 


thropic movements were held by Friends at several points 
the 18th]. 


fin and near Philadelphia on First-day, 


George B. Miller, of Wilmington, spoke on “Opportuni- 
ties for Work in Prisen Reform” before classes of the 


Girard Avenue First-day School. He told of effective work 
Wilmington New Castle 


Miller gave the same address at 


being done by Friends in the 
County Workhouse. Mr. 
Lansdowne later in the day. 

At the Fairhill Meeting, Elizabeth Lloyd spoke on “Life 
and Work at the Laing and Schofield Schools.” 

A discussion of the work of the Girls’ House of Refuge 
took place at a conference in the New Garden (Chester 


County) Meeting House.—Public Ledger (Phila.). 


The barn of our Friend, Joseph Flowers, who with his 


wife, Hannah Flowers, active in all the interests of 
Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting and of the meeting and 
First day ‘nool at Valley, was destroyed by fire on the 
including wagons, implements and 


6th. Much property, 
two horses, was destroyed; being fairly covered, however, 
by insurance. Our Friend’s home is in Chester County, 


about a mile from Wayne, Pa. 


CONFERENCE OF FRIENDS’ SCHOOLS. 
A Coen 


be held at Swarthmore College, 


ociation of Friends’ Schools will 
Seventh-day, Fifth month 


as follow Bs 


rence of the As 


Sth. The program will be 
FIRST SESSION, 10.30 A. M. 

Round Table Conferences as announced below. The 
Chairman of each section will present briefly the subjects 
to be discussed. The discussion by the members will be 
Opportunity will be given for the 


These Confer- 


general and informal. 
presentation of other subjects if desired. 
ences will be held as follows: 

Chemistry and Physies. Library of Hall 


Gellert Alleman, 


(a) Biology, 


of Chemistry, second floor. Professo1 


Chairman. 
(1) Could the time now devoted to the study 


of Biology, Physics and Chemistry by those being prepared 


Subjects: 
for college, be utilized to better advantage by more ex- 
tended preparation in English, the Modern Languages and 
Mathematics? 


CALENDAR 


Orange Grove Meeting, Pasadena, 
Cal., is held every First-day at 11 a. 
m., First-day school at 10.15 a. m., 
Monthly Meeting the second First-day 
of the month at 1.30 p. m. 

The best way to reach the Meeting 
House, which is on Orange Ave., is by 
the N. Los Robles-Washington car line. 

FIFTH MONTH 1ST (7TH-DAY). 

Bucks First-day School Union at | 
George School, Pa. 

Farmington Half-yearly Meeting 
at Orchard Park, N. Y., at 11 a. m. 
Ministers and Elders, day before, at 2 
p. m. 

Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting 
at Race St., at 1 p.m. Ministers and 
Elders, day before, at 3 p. m. 


—Concord Quarterly Meeting, at 
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(b) English. Room P, second floor, Parrish Hall. Pi 
fessor John L. What 
ends should be aimed at in the treatment of the books ri 
teach 


Lowes, Chairman. Subjects: (1) 


tudy and practice? (2) How may the 
ing of Composition in the High School be made more effec 
tive? (3) What can be done, in general, to remedy the 
lack of efficient preparation in English on the part ot 


quired for 


candidates for admission to College? 


(c) French and German. Room J, first floor, Parris 


Hall. Professor Benjamin F. Battin, Chairman. (1) Th 


relative time for beginning the modern foreign languags 


in a secondary school curriculum. (2) What texts a 


best in College preparation? 
(d) Greek and Latin. Room A, first floor, Pai 
William Hyde Appleton, Chairman. (1) Hovw 


should be given to Greek Composition in th 


Professo1 
much time 
prepatatory school? (2) The importance of Greek as an 
entrance requirement for the classical course in Colleg« 
(3) How much time should be devoted to Latin prosody in 
preparatory schools? (4) What place should sight read 
ing hold in preparation for the classical course in college? 
Room, 


Hull, 


(e) History, Civies, and Geography. Alumni 
third Parrish Hall. William I. 
Chairman. (1) Problems in History Teaching. 


floor, Professor 


(f) Mathematics. Room H, first floor, Parrish Hall. 
Professor John A. Miller, Chairman. (1) What are 
the chief weaknesses in previous mathematical train 
ing of students found by the teachers in secondary 
schools; by college teachers; by the engineer; by 


the business man? (2) Can the requirements in Algebra 


made hy the College Entrance Examination Board be met 
in the time usually given to that subject in the High 
School? 


Second Session, 12.10 p. m.: Business Meeting of the 
Luncheon, 1.00 p. m. 
Addres 
baugh, Superintendent of Schools, Philadelphia. 

Address: Dr. Thomas Denison Wood, Professor of Phy- 


Education, Teachers’ College, Columbia University. 


Association. 


Third Session, 2.00 p. m.: Martin G. Brum- 


sical 
“Dealing in Futures.” 
Lacrosse game on Whittier 


Hopkins University versus Swarthmore College. 


Subject: 


Field, 3.30 p. m. Johns 


The members of the Conference will be the guests of 


the College at luncheon in the College dining room and the 


Baking Powder 


Absolutely Pure 


Renders the ‘ 


food more wholesome and su- 
perior in lightness and flavor. 


The only baking powder 


made from 


Royal Grape Cream of Tartar. 
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ests of the Swarthmore College Athletic Association at 
lacrosse game on Whittier Field. 

Leave Broad Street Station for 

Swarthmore, 8.20 and 9.50 a. m.; leave Swarthmore for 

5.11 and 6.07 p. m. 


Time of trains: 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 


The ele for the new Phoenix staff have just been 
L Ti held this spring, instead of next fall, 
order to enable the staff to become better accustomed 
» the routine of work while the former staff is still here to 
and advise. The elections resulted as follows: Editor- 
Chie | nk Gaskill, 10; Business Managers, William 
Jenkins, ’10, Lawrence Beecher, ’10; Associate Editors, 
irden Jones, 10, Ethel Albertson, 10; Literary Editors, 
Priscilla Goodwyn, °10, Miriam Hines, °10; Athletics, 
vank Griflin, 10, J. Yocum, ’11; Exchange, Thomas Hall, 
1, Ruth Sharp, ’11; Persons and Locals, Marie Sellers, 
10, Harry Miller, ’11; Artists, Walter Lukens, ’12, Louis 
Detrick, ‘10, Theresa Speakman, *10; Alumni, Benjamin 
Collins, “11, Miss Alderfer, Annie Haines, ’12; Intercol- 
ite, Jean Walker, "10; Alumni Correspondents, Abby 
Hall Rol . William C. Walker, F. B. Geddes, T. Walter 
The new staff starts its work with the May 

u 
On Fifth-day, Fourth month twenty-second, fourth hour, 
ated lecture was given in Parrish Hall by Dr. 


Barnard, one of the most celebrated astronomers in the 


3 p. Mm.; 
Discus- 


of Friends, in Forum Hall, 2 
Friends’ Association at 3.30. 


sion: “What is a 


Wilmington, Del., at 10 a. m. Min- | [(- 
sters and Elders day before, at 2 
p. m. 
FIFTH MONTH 2ND (1ST-DAY). 
In Toronto, Can., Central Meeting 


faithful and con- 
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world. His lecture dealt mostly with astronomical pho- 


tography, in which Dr. Barnard is one of the leading 
men of the time. 

Sixth-day evening, Fourth month 
Annual 
test for the President's Prize was held. The speakers for 
the Freshmen were: Charles S. Collins, James Z. Colton, 
William W. Price, Thomas R. Taylor, William K. Hoyt; 
those for the Sophomores were James S. Watson, Elsie 
Haviland, Joseph H. Willets, Edward B. Luckie, William 
Hill. The 

Seventh-day, the twenty-fourth, the lacrosse team played 
the Mount The College 


The scrub lacrosse 


twenty-third, the 


Twentieth Freshman-Sophomore Oratorical Con- 


judges decided in favor of the Freshmen. 


Washington team at Baltimore. 
team was defeated by the score of 6-5. 
team played the Moorestown team at Moorestown and won 
by the score of 7-1 

The baseball team was defeated at South Bethlehem by 
Lehigh College by the score of 8-4. 
resented at Field last Seventh-day by William 
1ot put and Samuel G. Phipps in the 


Swarthmore was rep- 
Franklin 
L. Krueger in the sl 
pole vault. Krueger got third place in his event, and 
Phipps did much better than he has done this year, clear- 
at a height of over 11 feet. 

The students of the College extend their deepest sym- 
pathies to Susanna and Martha Willets, both students here, 
who lost their mother last Sixth-day night. Mrs. Willets 
had been sick for a long time and had suffered extremely. 


W. L. d.; 16 


ing the bar 


ee 





te re An administrator 


At Friends’ Home for Children, 
1011 Aspen St., West Phila., meeting 


= 

for worship, at 3 p. m. 1S 

In Washington, D. C., meeting of 
lriends (1811 I St., N. W.,) visited by 
Dr. O. Edward Janney of Baltimore. 

Rising Sun, Md., Friends’ Asso- 
ciation. 

New Garden, Pa., Friends’ Asso- 


the meeting house, at 2.3 


ciation, in 
p. m. 
Woodlawn, Va., Friends’ Associa- 


tior, at the home of Francis Wilkin- 


one who finds 


out that all the 
dead man’s estate 
has shrunk—except 


ikt eauuie, ei: a his life insurance. 


Del. Co.. Pa. (half mile from Twin 
Oaks Stat on B. & QO.), 
meeting at 3 p. m., under care Con- 


circular 
cord Quartely Meeting. 
FIFTH MONTH 38RD (2ND-DAY). 
Nine Partners Half-Yearly Meet- 
ing, at Poughkepsie, N. Y. 
FIFTH 1TH (3RD-DAY). 
Young Friends’ Association, Mt. 
Holly, N. J., at home of George Moore. 
Media, Pa., Friends’ Association, 


at 8 p. m. 


MONTH 
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Chesterfield Monthly Meeting at 
Trenton, N. J., at 2.30 p. m. 


FIFTH MONTH 6TH (5TH-DAY). 

—Plainfield and Shrewsbury Half- 
Yearly Meeting, at Manasquan, N. J. 
Meeting for Ministry and Counsel the 
day after at 9.30 a. m. 

—Abington Quarterly 
Horsham, Pa. 


Meeting, at 


FIFTH MONTH 8TH (7TH-DAY). 

—Salem Quarterly Meeting at West 
Meeting House, near Alliance, O. 

Miami Quarterly Meeting, at 
Waynesville, O. 

Meeting of Ministers and Elders, 
Phila. Yearly Meeting, at Race St., 
Phila., at 10 a. m. and 2 p. m. 

—New York Monthly Meeting at 
Rutherfurd Place and East 15th Street, 
New York, at 2.30 p. m. 

FIFTH MONTH 9TH (1ST-DAY). 


In Washington, D. C. 
St., N. W.), 
a. Mm. 


FIFTH MONTH 10TH (2ND-DAY). 


(1811 I 
Monthly Meeting, at 11 


Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, at 
10 a. m. Friends 
homes during the week, and 
having homes to offer, see first 


(opening session). 
desiring 
Lnose 
pay 
Oxford, Pa., 
ciation in the 
Meeting of Friends’ Association 
Harrisburg, Pa., at 8 p. m., at 


home of Howard E. Ev 


St 


Young Friends’ As- 


meeting house. 


s, 1223 Derry 


FIFTH MONTH 15TH (7TH-DAY). 

Short Creek Quarterly 
at Concord Meeting 
Colerain, O. 


Meeting, 
House, near 


FIFTH MONTH 11TH 


A > » 
Fairfax 


(2ND-DAY). 
Meeting, at 
Hopewell, Va., at 10 a. m. Ministers 
and Elders, Seventh-day preceding, at 


Quarterly 


3 p.m. (See Notes and Announce- 


ments. ) 
FIFTH MONTH 22ND (7TH-DAY). 
Blue River Quarterly Meeting at 
Highland Creek Meeting House, near 
Salem, Ind. 
Stillwater Half-Yearly Meeting at 
Richland Meeting House, near Quaker 
City, O. 


FIFTH MONTH 24TH (2ND-DAY). 
—Warrington Quarterly Meeting at 
Pipe Cr Meeting House. 
New York Yearly Meeting at 
15th St. and Rutherfurd Place, New 
York City. 








For 
| Better 
| Starching 


A teaspoonful of melted 
parafiine in hot starch gives 
a much better finish to linens 

than starch alone. 


Paraffine is wonderfully 
handy to have about the 
| house — useful somewhere, 
somehow, from Monday to 
| Saturday. 


Pure Refined 
PARAFFINE 


iS at Pr uncary 

floors. A little added to hot wv 

water | chs rt from soiled cloth 
Nothing seals a fruit 

glas SO Sure s dit I th 


cover, after closing, int 


| 
| 
| 


» hot Parattine. 


Ask for our anti-stick 
Paper Pad for ironing day. 
the sad-irons smooth. 


Paraifine 
It kee ps 


For Salc By 
THE ATLANTIC REFINING COMPANY 


incorporated 


Philadelphia, i's Pittebargh, Pa. 


WILLIAM S. YARNALL 


Manufacturing Optician 


QD 


118 S. 15th St. (4th door below Chestnut St.,) Phils. 












yy. G. DILKES © CO. 


Cc. BODANSKY 


Merchant Tailors 


Suite 213-214 Baker Building 


1520-22 CHESTNUT ST., PHILA., PA. 


Makers of Exclusive Clothes 


The choicest and latest fabrics are imported by us 
Styles and patterns cannot be duplicated 
Guarantee of excellence 


Pleased to show goods and styles 





JOHN FABER MILLER, 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
333 DeKalb St., Norristown, Penna. 


THIS IS THE BEST 
STORE FOR MATTINGS 


No doubt about the popularity 
and desirability of Mattings 
for summer floor-coverings. 
No doubt about this being the 
best place to buy Mattings. 
Here are thousands and thousands of 
rolls, all fresh and new this season, 
which come direct to us from our 
representatives in China and Japan. 
China Mattings—$7.00 to $18.00 a 
roll; Japan Mattings—$8.50 to $25.00 
a roll. See the Stair Mattings, 27 
inches wide, with Hall Mattings to 
match, one yard wide—35c a yard. 


$10 & $12 China or Japan Matting — 
$8.50 a roll. 


$12 & $14 China or Japan Matting— 
$10 a roll. 


These specially-priced lots are from 
our own stock, desirable inevery way. 


Fourth Floor, West 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 





